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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home of David E. 


The “abandoned farm” in New 
Hampshire has had its day and is now, 
generally speaking, a thing of the past. 
Moreover the cheap farm era has 
gone, probably never to return. Farm 
values have increased throughout the 
state more than a hundred per cent., 
upon an average, in the last ten 
years, and it is no longer possible to 
buy a hundred-acre farm, with good 
buildings thereon, for a thousand 
dollars or less, as was frequently the 
case a decade ago. Farms cannot be 
bought anywhere in tlie state today 
except at prices that would have been 
deemed exorbitant in the days when 
agriculture was the leading industry 
of the state, and absolutely prepos- 
terous in the later years when its 
decadence was manifest. 

The reasons for this change are 
many and manifest. The general 
increase in prices, including the much- 
talked-of and universally felt ‘‘high 
cost of living’ has naturally had its 
effect in this direction, as has the 
general improvement in agricultural 
conditions throughout the country. 
Another strongly contributing cause 
is the persistent and effective cam- 
paign that has been carried on under 
the auspices of the State Board of 
Agriculture, directed by its efficient 
secretary, to promote the purchase of 
New Hampshire farms for summer 
homes by men of wealth from other 
states,—a movement that has been 
deplored by some, on the ground that 
the best interests of the state require 
permanent, or  all-the-year-round, 
rather than temporary or summer- 
season occupants upon its farms, but 


COUNTRY HOMES 
Murphy, Concord 


which has, unquestionably, contrib- 
uted largely toward the general in- 
crease of farm prices. 

Another strongly contributory 
cause, and one less open to objection 
from any quarter than the last named, 
is the constantly increasing tendency 
among business and professional men 
in the cities and larger towns through- 
out the state, to secure for them- 
selves country homes—some for 
summer occupancy only, and others 
for permanent residence, and to 
engage to a greater or less extent in 
agricultural operations in connection 
therewith, as a healthy diversion, if 
not as a source of financial profit. In- 
deed the number of these men who 
are acquiring farms for homes for the 
vacation period or for the entire year 
—some a short distance out in the 
country and others more remote— 
is constantly and rapidly increasing, 
since the trolley line and the auto- 
mobile render such arrangement .en- 
tirely practicable. 

The more generally the people of 
all classes come in contact with the 
soil, and the closer they come to 
nature in their daily life the healthier 
they are themselves, physically, men- 
tally and morally. Not every city 
man can own a farm, or any con- 
siderable amount of land, either for 
occupancy or diversion; but the more 
generally those who are able to do so 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
the better for the entire community, 
since the general tone and character 
of society is inevitably improved and 
elevated by individual contact and 
influence. 
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In recent years there has been 
developed a strong tendency among 
the business and professional men of 
Concord to get out into the country 
onto land of their own, either for 
longer or shorter periods, and in some 
cases for the entire year, the feeling 
being that there is more of health, 


comfort and genuine enjoyment to be. 


had in a home of one’s own, on the 
fresh face of mother earth, surrounded 
by green fields and abundant shade 
trees, with fruit, flowers and vegetables 
in their season freshly gathered, than 
in any hotel or boarding-house, wher- 
ever located, and at less expense. 
Some of these men have gone 
several miles out into adjacent towns, 
while others have found desirable 
locations nearer by. Among the 
latter is David E. Murphy, the well- 
known dry goods merchant of the 
Capital City, and a leader in the 
state in his line of trade, who pur- 
chased the old Worthen place, more 
recently occupied by Charles F. 
Flanders, a mile and a half out on 
South street on the Bow road, con- 
taining some twenty acres of land, 
with a fine old brick mansion, erected 
by Richard Worthen about 1820. 
This Richard Worthen, by the way, 
came up from Amesbury, Mass., in 
the early part of the last century, to 


cut timber for ship pins. He se- 
cured a large amount of land in the 
vicinity of Wheeler’s Corner, married 
Lydia Wheeler, and afterward built 
this house from brick of his own pro- 
duction, having discovered an exten- 
sive clay-bed on his land, and engaged 
quite largely in brick-making. The 
brick used for the interior work in 
the old state house and state prison 
was of his manufacture. 

Mr. Murphy has made extensive 
improvements upon the house, mak- 
ing it one of the most pleasant and 
attractive homes in the region and 
is engaged in bringing the land to a 
high state of fertility, regardless of 
labor and expense. His original pur- 
pose was to occupy the place as a 
summer home only, but the comforts 
and attractions it presents are so 
alluring that it became at once an 
all-the-year abiding place, where the 
busy merchant finds daily rest and 
recuperation, and his wife entertains 
her many friends under far pleasanter 
conditions than are found in the 
environments of crowded city life. 

The interior arrangements of the 
home, throughout, are of the most 
charming order, evincing the rare 
taste of the mistress, a wealth of 
antique furniture being a leading 
characteristic. 





WHY 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


I’ ve done the best I could, 
If 1’m misunderstood, 
I do not care—I know what I have done. 
The world may say I lost, 
But I, though big the cost, 
Have kept my honor bright from sun to sun! 


And so, old world, laugh on, 
I do not mind your scorn, 
You cannot stop me and you cannot blast; 
For God, up there above, 
With great and boundless love, 
Will help me win the victory at last! 
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MEXICO, OLD AND NEW 
Its Sights and Scenes. Its People and Customs 


By John C. Thorne, Concord 


Old Mexico is a wonderfully in- 
teresting country and of especial in- 
terest today on account of the Revo- 
lution now being enacted within its 
borders. 

A few years ago we visited that 
people of mysterious origin and strange 
customs, in a land fascinating in its 
history, in its ancient architecture, 
and most attractive in its magnifi- 
cent scenery, possessing every climate, 


us across the Rio Grande river, and 
we accepted the pleasant invitation. 

We left Concord on Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 19, and, traveling by 
way of Albany, Chicago, Topeka, 
Kansas City and Fort Worth, were 
in San Antonio, Texas, Saturday 
morning early—3,000 milesfrom home. 
Snow and cold, with an occasional 
blizzard, followed us even through 
Kansas, but in this old Spanish city 














Mount Popocatepetl, 17,785 feet high 


owing to latitude and altitude, from 
the tropical forests of a luxuriant 
vegetation to the heights of everlast- 
ing snow and ice, more than seven- 
teen thousand feet above the sea. 
We had visited Europe and looked 
upon its mighty capitals, wandered 
through its palaces, castles and gal- 
leries of art, viewed its grand moun- 
tains, sailed upon its beautiful lakes 
and rivers, but here was Mexico at 
our very doors, unique and with the 
mysticism of the Orient, beckoning 


we found roses in bloom amid the 
tropical growths of its plaza. We 
visited at once the old, historic Alamo, 
a stone Mission House of the early 
fathers, built in 1741, used later as 
a fortification, now in a dismantled, 
ruined condition, but preserved in 
honor of the brave deeds enacted 
there. Here was the American “Ther- 
mopyle.” Here fought 180 Ameri- 
cans against 4,000 Mexicans under 
General Santa Ana in 1836. Unlike 
the Grecian battle, not even one of 
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these brave men was left alive; 
among the dead were the noted Davy 
Crockett, Colonel Bowie and Colonel 
Travis. The ancient Cathedral, facing 
the plaza, was interesting, as it was the 
first of a great many Spanish churches 
we afterward saw in our journey 
through Mexico. We also went out 
to the military barracks, on Govern- 
ment Hill, the finest in the country, 
and from the lofty tower, rising on 
its Parade Ground, we gained an ex- 
tensive view of the broad plains of 
Texas. 

Crossing the Rio Grande at Eagle 
Pass, to Diaz, so named of course in 
honor of the really great Mexican 
President, we also pass safely through 
the Custom House of the “‘ Gate City” 
and are on Mexican soil. The Rio 
Grande del Norte (Grand River of 
the North) which is the boundary 
line between the two republics, rises 
in the Rocky Mountains and flows 
for 1,500 miles, when it empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. To speak of it 
as grand is to draw upon the imagina- 
tion. From what we saw, one might 
have walked over its bed, so much 
of the water being drawn away for 
the purpose of irrigation during its 
long journey. 

We took a night ride of 160 miles 
over the Mexican International, 
through a sandy, dusty, sage bush 
region, to Monterey (the Mountain 
of the King), a city of 50,000 people. 
Many Americans are located here 
and great advance has been made in 
manufactures in the last decade. 
General Taylor fought a battle here, 
in 1846, at a place near called the 
Bishop’s Palace. Monterey is sur- 
rounded by beautiful and curiously 
formed mouutains. Saddle Moun- 
tain has the shape on its lofty ridge, 
sharply defined against the clear 
sky, of an immense and perfectly 
formed Mexican saddle. Another is 
the Bishop’s Mitre, with its clearly 
cut, double-pointed peak. These jag- 
ged mountains are evidently of vol- 
canic origin—reminding one some- 
what of the Dolomites in the Austrian 
Tyrol, but lacking the height and 


beautiful colorings of those unequalled 
peaks. 

Perhaps a description of Monterey 
in its general outline will serve as an 
illustration of nearly every Mexican 
city which we visited with a few ex- 
ceptions, which were some fifteen in 
number. The first object, and the 
center of the life of these old Spanish 
cities, is the plaza, or park, with its 
rare trees to Northern eyes, the grace- 
ful, towering palm, the sweet scented 
orange and the great oleander trees, 
with their innumerable pink blossoms. 
The varied forms of the cactus and 
the magnificent century plant, with 
its broad, sword-shaped leaves, the 
blossom being borne aloft on a stem 
twenty feet in the air. In the center 
of this garden of beauty, around which 
circle the walks, is the elaborate music 
stand, where the band discourses 
sweet music every evening to the 
gathered promenading people. Fac- 
ing this plaza are the important gov- 
ernment buildings, and if it is the 
capital of the state there is the 
Governor’s palace also. There too 
rises the grand cathedral, with highly 
ornamental facade, either in stucco 
or carved stone. 

On another side of the square are 
the finer shops, in portals or arcades, 
as you see in Paris or Venice. In 
a more distant section of the city is 
the great market, an enclosed build- 
ing of immense size, while around 
it in the open space are numberless 
booths and large umbrellas under 
which are sold the fruits, vegetables 
and flowers of the southern clime. 
One peculiarity is in the sale of the 
goods, which are gathered in little 
clusters and sold for so many cen- 
tavos each, making it difficult and 
almost impossible to buy in any large 
quantity. ‘“‘Larry,” our caterer for 
the dining car, had much trouble in 
collecting supplies for our company. 
It may be stated that in our travel 
through Mexico our Pullman train 
of diners and sleepers was generally 
side-tracked for our stay at different 
points, as the accommodations were 
were much better than the hotels 
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Mexico, Old and New 


could offer—except at the great cities 
of Guadalajara of 100,000 people and 
the City of Mexico of 400,000, where 
we were well cared for. At the cap- 
ital of the country our quarters were 
in the Palace of ‘Iturbide, on San 
Francisco street. The former Pres- 
ident was absent, but we were well 
entertained in the stately halls sur- 
rounding the courts of this great edi- 
fice. 

One other attraction is the “‘bull 
ring’’—patronized by the populace 
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by a race now unknown—some east- 
ern race, we judge from its sculp- 
tured ruins, its lofty pyramids and its 
ancient legends, all of which betoken 
a great antiquity. Here came Her- 
nando Cortez, the gréat and cruel 
Spanish conqueror, in the 15th cen- 
tury, and with a mere handful of sol- 
diers gained possession of this whole 
country with its untold treasure for 
himself, his followers and the king 
of Spain. The horses and fire arms, 
which the natives had never seen 

















Castle of Chapultepec, City of Mexico 


somewhat but too much by the tour- 
ist as the spectacle is a disgusting one, 
so some of our company said, and the 
sport, so called, is frowned upon by 
the authorities although not yet 
abolished. 

We are now well into the heart of 
Old Mexico. As we journey on, 
into this land of history and mys- 
tery, we recall that here settled the 
Toltecs in the year 600 A. D., the 
Aztecs in 1100, Spaniards in 1500, 
and a good many Americans in 1900. 
It was occupied at a much earlier 
period than any date here mentioned 


before, spread terror and dismay 
among them, they regarding them as 
beings sent from Heaven and bear- 
ing in their hands the thunder and 
the lightning. The grand mountains, 
the great tablelands and the wonder- 
ful climate was about all this savage 
and avaricious conqueror left in the 
land he so thoroughly subdued. 
The Republic of Mexico is much 
larger than is generally supposed. 
While the domain gained by Cortez 
for Spain stretched from Florida and 
Mexico to Alaska, the present area 
is upwards of 800 miles in width and 
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2,000 miles in length, containing 
775,000 square miles—as large as Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Spain 
combined, or 85 times greater than 
our State of New Hampshire. The 
interior is a lofty tableland, at an 
elevation of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea, while mighty moun- 
tains like Ixtaccihuatl (White Woman) 
16,000 feet, and Popocatepetl (Smok- 
ing Mountain) 17,700 feet, rise into 


thesky. They, like Mount Blane, are , 


“crowned with a diadem of snow.”’ 

The population of Mexico is about 
14,000,000, as estimated; 2,000,000 
being of Spanish descent and 100,000 
of European and American. Inquir- 
ing in the plaza of Guadalajara, one 
of the best Mexican cities, one day as 
to the number of its people, our in- 
formant said “about 10,000 American 
and 90,000 others.”” Twenty-six dif- 
ferent dialects are spoken within the 
boundary of Mexico. 

The republic is very similar in its 
form of government to our own 
United States. There are twenty- 
eight states, one territory and one 
federal district of which the City 
of Mexico is the capital. Each state 
has its Governor, Legislature and 
Courts. General Diaz is nominally 
President, practically he is Dictator 
and has ruled his country with a 
strong hand and this turbulent, rev- 
olutionary people, partially civilized 
and densely ignorant need it, and 
certainly for thirty years he has 
proven himself one of the world’s 
great statesmen, and the friends of 
humanity may look with a good 
deal of anxiety upon the results of 
the present revolution as regards 
maintaining peace and establishing 
prosperity on the foundation laid 
by the ‘‘ Washington of his Country.” 
During his long reign, the republic 
has seen a wonderful advance along 
all lines; yet at the age of 80 years, 
notwithstanding his wise manage- 
ment of affairs, it may be well that he 
‘step down from his place of power and 
if the mass of the population are 
strong enough in self-control, a larger 


freedom may be given them under a 
more liberal ruler. 

Returning to a more detailed ac- 
count of the observations of our tour, 
and considering the climate, we find 
that, owing to its nearness to the 
equator and the varied elevations of 
the land, that here is every climate 
from the tierre caliente, or hot land, 
along the coast to the tierra fria, or 
cold land, on the high table region, 
and along the mountain slopes. A 
most delightful climate in the temper- 
ate zone with only slight variations 
averaging 60 degrees in the winter 
and 70 degrees in the summer. The 
dry season extends from November 
to May; the wet season from May to 
November. During the dry period 
it never rains, while in the wet it 
generally rains every afternoon. Thus 
it appears to be a condition that 
may be relied upon, and six months 
before starting upon our trip we were 
promised a beautiful sunset and grand 
view of Popocatepetl from the sum- 
mit of the great pyramid of Cholula, 
and such we had. 

In consequence of these climatic and 
atmospheric facts the fruits and pro- 
ducts of three zones are obtainable— 
especially the temperate and torrid. 
Naturally a very dry country, as it 
appeared to us after three months of 
drought (our visit being in February 
and March), the rivers and waterways 
had suffered. The Gulf of Mexico 
was full, however, and at Tampico 
we went in bathing in its delightfully 
tempered water. After our refresh- 
ing bath, we were asked if we had seen 
any man-eating sharks, as it was 
said they frequented this neighbor- 
hood. 

The lakes are few, the most impor- 
tant being Chapala ‘‘the lake above 
the clouds,’ resting among the moun- 
tains at an elevation of 5,000 feet. 
It is thirty miles wide and sixty miles 
long, and we sailed across its bosom, 
enjoying a delightful afternoon. 

The railroads, over which we were 
conveyed from city to city, are mar- 
vels of engineering skill. They cross 
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Mexico, Old and New 


deep ravines, or barrancas, ascend 
lofty mountains and are one of the 
wonders of this wonderland. In pass- 
ing from the City of Mexico to 
Curnevaca, we went over mountains 
10,000 feet high, drawn by double- 
header engines. There are many 
thousand miles of railroads, entering 
every state and exceedingly well con- 
structed. They are managed largely 
by English and Americans. . 

The architecture, as portrayed in 
churches, convents, palaces and homes, 
is both Spanish and Oriental. The 
hundreds of churches, built in an 
ornate style of elaborate decoration 
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The greatest and most antique 
ruin, showing in a marked degree 
the power of the early races to build 
grandly, is the great pyramid of Cho- 
lula, a few miles from Puebla, (the City 
of the Angels,) and also called the 
Onyx City, from its rich mines of 
the celebrated Mexican onyx. This 
pyramid is built of sun-dried and 
fire-burned brick, twelve by fourteen 
inches in size, its height is 200 feet 
above the plain and covering an area 
of twenty-three acres—twice as large 
a base as the great pyramid of Cheops 
on the banks of the Nile. It faces the 
four points of the compass, a paved 














Pyramid of Cholula 


exist all over Mexico—built, of course, 
in honor of, and for worship in the 
Catholic faith. Convents and mon- 
asteries have been erected without 
number; but in recent years, the 
government has confiscated the wealth 
of the churches and turned convents 
and monasteries into public schools. 
The homes of the better class are built 
around a court, or patio, as it is called 
here. Fountains and flowers abound, 
making a most delightful arrange- 
ment for seclusion and rest. The 
adobe houses of the peons, or poorer 
class, are constructed of sun-dried 
clay, are poorly and cheaply made, 
with the earth for a floor, almost win- 
dowless and decidedly cheerless abodes. 


road, with steps of hewn stone, up 
which we walked, leads to the sum- 
mit. The top is one hundred and 
sixty feet square and on it stood a 
magnificent temple dedicated to the 
“God of the Air.” Here blazed a 
never-dying fire, fanned by the winds 
of heaven. To this shrine, says the 
old chronicler, ‘“‘came the people 
from near and afar to worship,” as 
to Rome or to Mecca. 

The sides of the pyramid are now 
overgrown with shrubs and even 
treés, and, at a distance, it has the 
appearance of a natural hill. In the 
place of the old temple stands one 
built by Cortez who, as was his cus- 
tom, destroyed what he found and 
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replaced it with one devoted to the 
Catholic religion. This one which 
is a fine church of noble proportions 
still stands, nearly four hundred years 
old, and is called the Church of Nues- 
tra Sefiora de los Remedios. From 
the steps of this edifice and the ground 
adjoining grand views of the city of 
Cholula, the vast plain encircling it 
and of the two principal mountains 
of all Mexico, Popocatepetl and Ix- 
taccihuatl, are to be had. Our school- 
day remembrances recall those almost 
unpronounceable names, then we had 
never expected to look upon their 
grandeur. Today from the top of 
the pyramid, the towers of sixty 
churches can be counted, to express 
the civilization of Cortez’ day he wrote 
to Spain that from this height he 
saw 450 towers rising from this sacred 
city of then nearly 400,000 souls. 
The legend is that this was built by 
two giants, survivors of a deluge that 
overspread the whole land. Very 
much the idea of the Tower of Babel, 
raised to save a remnant at least of 
a race from another flood. 

The public schools are located, in 
some cases, in former convents, or 
monasteries. We visited one in the 
city of Silao (See-low), a place of per- 
haps 20,000 population. Passing 
along the street we hear a humming 
noise, and stopping at the door are 
invited in by the gracious lady teacher 
who with smiles and bows conducts 
us to the platform. The little scholars 
were studying out loud, as seemed to 
be their custom; but, putting aside 
their books, they sing to us their 
national hymn with vigor and sweet- 
ness, in the Spanish. tongue. The 
superintendent of the building appears 
and in broken Spanish introduced 
himself, saying in a most deferential 
manner, “‘I am the director of this 
school; you are most welcome; this 
house is yours and I am your obedient 
servant.’ We were politely shown 
through the different departments of 
the large school and as we took our 
leave he presented each one of us 
with rare specimens of quartz from 
the neighboring mountains. 
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From Silao we took a.branch of 
the Mexican Central for Guanajuato, 
(Wan-ah-wah’-to) a word of Toltec 
origin, meaning ‘‘ Hill of the Frogs,” 
where a huge frog, cut in stone, was 
early worshiped. This is one of the 
great mining towns with a popula- 
tion of 40,000. We pass through, 
under and over, in our progress up 
the steep hill, some of the greatest 
silver reduction works in the world. 
As we ride along the scene suggests 
most vividly views in old Palestine. 
Perched on the almost perpendicular 
hillsides are the low, flat, adobe houses 
standing out here and there on some 
jutting crag, where scarcely a goat 
could rest; rising, tier above tier, along 
other parts of the way, occupied by 
the Mexican peons who labor in the 
mines. Along the road which we 
travel by mule car are crowds of peo- 
ple. Burros and carts laden with 
silver ore coming down from the moun- 
tains. Men and burros are the great 
burden bearers of Mexico—men with 
heavy pieces of rock ore, weighing 
several hundred pounds, strapped 
upon their backs, marching in file. 
Also the patient little donkey, loaded 
beyond his own weight with baskets 
of the ore from the mines. On our 
left as we pass are the silver haciendas 
or reduction works, built like an an- 
cient castle with high walls and draw- 
bridges for protection against revolu- 
tions and robbers. We visit one of 
these works and see the pure silver 
reduced from the rough ore. The 
old patio process for the amalga- 
mation of silver, invented in 1557, 
is still the most popular. The ore 
is first crushed by immense stones, 
turned by mules, until it becomes a 
powder; then it is carried by water 
to a paved court yard, or patio. 
When the mass is about two feet 
deep then blue vitriol, salt and quick- 
silver are thrown in. When thus 


ready a herd of mules are driven 
around and constantly around in it, 
from two to four weeks; the amalgam 
sinks; the quicksilver is separated 
by distillation, leaving at the bottom 
blocks of pure silver. It is almost 


























Mexico, Old and New 


everywhere done by this old laborious 
process in use for four hundred years, 
by mule and man power. 

This ancient way I was told by the 
manager yields fully as satisfactory 
returns as more modern methods; 
fully as large a percentage of silver 
from each ton of ore and at as small 
a cost. This is undoubtedly owing 
to the meagre pay of forty to sixty 
cents a day paid the workmen, and 
the very few dollars for the cost of 
mules. From 1548 to the present 
over one thousand millions of dollars 
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and delicate green stone from the sur- 
rounding mountains. Two noble lions 
in bronze guard the broad entrance. 
The auditorium is very richly and lav- 
ishly decorated in magnificent col- 
orings by Mexico’s greatest scenic 
artist, Herrea. Five tiers of galleries 
rise in beautiful curves to the gor- 
geous ceiling, and the appointments 
throughout are of the most luxurious 
character. Throughout this land, 
you will find beautiful and expensive 
theatres in the principal cities, ap- 
proved and fostered by the govern- 
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Statute of Columbus, City of Mexico 


has been produced from these mines 
and they are apparently as rich as 
ever. We later continued on up 
this winding barranca, quaint and 
oriental in every respect, up to the 
city of Guanajuato itself, 6,800 feet 
above sea level. One of the attrac- 
tions, as is true of many of these 
southern cities is the theatre. Juarez 
theatre, in this city, is one of the 
finest in Mexico and probably on this 
continent. I think I have seen only 
one play house that surpassed it— 
the Grand Opera House in Paris. 
It has been only recently completed 
and is in every way of modern con- 
struction, built of a most beautiful 


ment to offset the brutal bull fights 
which now only the lower classes and 
American tourists attend. For amuse- 
ments other than these the common 
people indulge in cock-fighting and 
gambling; but what they do not have 
is the coarse and most brutal of all 
things, the American prize fight. 
While it was heretofore stated that 
one city like Monterey is typical, in 
many respects, of every other Mexican 
city, yet each has a characteristic of 
its own, also. For instance, Quére- 
taro is the “Opal City.” Opals 
large and small, good and bad, and 
in abundance, are mined and worked 
here. Puebla is the ‘Onyx City,” 
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rich mines of this valuable and semi- 
precious stone being found in its 
mountains. 

San Luis Potosi is the ‘Silver City” 
the name indicates that it is the ‘‘ City 
of the Treasure.’’ The great output 
of silver has been so enormous during 
the last 300 years that even its streets 
might be paved with solid blocks of 
the white metal. 

Durango, the ‘“‘Iron City,”’ is lo- 
cated near a mountain of iron enough 
for the world’s supply for several 
hundred years. This mount of iron 
is only half a mile from the railroad 
station, and the metal averages 75 
to 90 per cent. pure. 

Leon is the “‘ Leather City’’—noted 
for its beautiful work in the magni- 
ficent saddles and bridles that the 
Mexican cavalier loves so well. The 
Sombrero that may be loaded with 
gold and silver trimmings to cover 
his head, and the Zerape of many 
brilliant colors which he wraps about 
him in true Spanish fashion are also 
manufactured in the little square 
adobe homes of the natives. 

Aquas Calientes—‘‘City of Hot 
Waters’’—was another one of our 
many tarrying places. It is noted 
for its delightful hot baths which 
are most refreshing and much 
sought for in this hot and dusty re- 
gion. Our baths were had in one of 
those cleanly but ancient houses that 
look as if they were brought from 
the plains of Palestine,where the water 
bubbles up in small swimming tanks, 
in different apartments at varying 
degrees of temperature. The baths 
are properly named after John the 
Baptist and the Apostles, their names 
are written over the doors with the 
figures indicating their particular 
amount of heat. A small towel, 
a cotton quilt in which to wrap your- 
self, a bit of good soap, and a wisp 
of the fibre of the maguey plant as 
a wash cloth, are handed you in an 
antique brass basin, as you put down 
your 25 centavos and are shown to 
your room of luxury—it is indeed 
such after a ride of several hundred 
miles through this dusty land. 


Besides its baths the town is noted 
for its beautiful drawn-work. It is 
brought to the train in great variety 
and quality, from the coarse grade 
to the spider-web which is so ruinous 
to the eyes of those who make it. 

The Jardin of San Marco (or Gar- 
den of St. Mark), is a beautiful one, 
with its plants and flowers and trees 
of the southern clime. There are 
numerous churches here, with num- 
berless paintings by old masters, but 
generally hung in a poor light and so 
dim with age that they do not attract 
much attention unless some special 
one is pointed out. Many of these 
were sent from Spain by Charles the 
Fifth and during succeeding reigns. 

Another interesting city is that of 
Queretaro, (Kay-ret’-aro) from an 
old Indian word ‘“guerénda,” a 
rocky peak. This is the ‘‘ Opal City,” 
as before remarked. Nearly every 
person one meets here, man, woman 
or child, has a handful of opals to 
sell. These brilliant little gems are 
of different bright colors, but the 
choicest is the fire-opal which in its 
iridescence contains all the hues of 
the rainbow. A dozen of the pretty 
stones was thrust into our hands as 
we were taking the train for a bit of 
silver we gave in exchange. It was 
here, in this city, that the Emperor 
Maximilian made his last headquar- 
ters, and from which, as he attempted 
to escape, he was captured and, after 
a court martial, ordered to be executed. 
A couple of miles out from the city, 
on the “Hill of the Bells,” he and 
his two generals Mijia and Miramon 
were shot at sunrise. As the soldiers 
aimed their guns and the command 
came to fire Maximilian shouted 
“Viva independencia! Viva Mez- 
ico!’ The men fell dead in their 
places and the empire which Napo- 
leon III sought to establish on this 
continent expired at the same moment. 

We present a copy of a photograph, 
taken by the writer, of the Memorial 
Chapel, very recently erected on this 
spot by the Austrian government. 
The view from the steps of the Chapel 
is broad and beautiful—the fields of 
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green in the foreground while in the 
distance rise the towers and domes 
of the city. The body of the Emperor 
lies with the Hapsburgs in a distant 
land, thousands of miles away from 
this scene, while the two faithful 
generals who died with him lie in the 
cemetery of San Fernando, in the 
City of Mexico. 

One of the objects which meets 
the eye and reminds one of a similar 
work which crosses the Campagna 
at Rome, as you drive out on the 
Appian Way, is the immense stone 
aqueduct, crossing the undulating land 
for some five miles, passing through 
tunnels and again rising in massive 
stone arches nearly one hundred feet 
in height. This expensive work was 
constructed by a single rich Mexican 
citizen, as a gift to his town and his 
statue very properly occupies one of 
the city’s plazas. This water from 
the mountains is distributed to sev- 
eral fountains, at various points, and 
is a continual blessing in this dry 
and thirsty land. 

Of Puebla, (Poo-eb’-lah) the ‘‘ City 
of the Angels,’’ much could be writ- 
ten of the legend of the vision which 
gave its name; of the vicissitudes of 
war, which, next to the capital, it 
has suffered most in this long-har- 
rassed and overturned country. Of 
the Cathedral of Puebla, however, 
mention should be made. Except 
in point of size I think it is a rival of 
the great Cathedral of the City of 
Mexico and has a finer and more 
beautiful interior. A photograph is 
here reproduced of the high altar, 
the rich carvings which adorn it and 
the noble proportions of the lofty 
arches. As you approach this noble 
structure across the Plaza, you are 
reminded by its lofty twin towers 
of Notre Dame in Paris. The main 
doorway is on the west, between the 
towers, and the altar at the east end, 
as I believe is customary in all of the 
world’s great cathedrals. The church 
is 323 feet long, 101 feet wide and the 
ceiling more than 80 feet in height; 
the whole surmounted by a splendid 
dome. The tower contains eighteen 
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bells, the largest weighing 20,000 
pounds. The organ is carved in 


native woods, as are the great doors. 
The pulpit is of precious onyx. The 
high altar of every kind of marble 
that can be found in Mexico. There 
are many paintings of sacred events; 
rich tapestries of Flanders presented 
by Charles V., King of Spain; vest- 
ments of great value in richly carved 
and gilded chests—on the whole a 
wealth of adornment that makes this 
the richest and grandest church on 
the American continent. 

As one finds in Italy that all roads 
finally lead to Rome, ‘‘The Eternal 
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City,’’ so in Mexico we found that all 
roads led to Mexico City, the oldest 
city in America. It is situated in a 
valley, yet has an elevation above 
the sea of 7,875 feet—about 1,500 
feet higher than the summit of Mount 
Washington. More than 500 years 
ago this was a great city, of a highly 
civilized people, located in the midst 
of lakes. The Aztecs looking for a 
site for their home, saw perched on 
the stem of the prickly cactus on the 
shore of a lake a golden eagle of great 
size and beauty, with a serpent in his 
talons and his wings outstretched 
toward the rising sun, this they took 
for a favorable omen and here they 
remained. This legend is preserved 
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as the emblem of the nation, upon its 
banner of red, white and green. 

The city and the country was called 
Mexico from Mexitli, the war god of 
the Aztecs. For 250 years, the city 
was the largest upon this continent. 
The first houses were of reeds and 
rushes. These were soon supplanted 
by solid structures of stone. 

Magnificent temples and palaces 
were erected resembling a city of the 
East. Mexico City is in the Federal 
District and is governed as is Wash- 
ington, by the National Congress. 
‘Facing the Plaza Mayor, or principal 
park, the first object in this city of 
400,000 people to claim one’s atten- 
tion is the great cathedral which was 
about 100 years in building, from the 
16th to 17th century. The mighty 
edifice is of stone, 400 feet long, 177 
feet wide, and 179 feet from the tiled 
floor to the roof—19 feet higher than 
the ceiling of Cologne Cathedral. 
The twin towers rise 203 feet. There 
are fourteen chapels connected with 
the building. Its cost was many 
millions. We entered its portals on 
a Sunday morning, but the throng 
was so great and the smoke of the 
burning incense with the dust-loaded 
air was so stifling that we made a 
quick retreat into the clear air and 
bright sunshine. . This church is 
erected on the very foundations of 
the sacrificial temple of Montezuma. 

Of the National Library and its 
treasures; of the School of Fine Arts; 
the National Museum with its fine 
collections of antiquities of special 
interest, which we would like to speak 
of, the various schools and colleges; 
hospitals and numerous and interest- 
ing churches and palaces, parks and 
monuments, space permits no mention 
and a brief word only as to the 
National Palace on the main plaza, 
built on the site of the palace of 
Montezuma, which was destroyed by 
Cortez and another erected by him 
which gave way in 1692 to the begin- 
ning of the present ‘‘new palace”’ 
675 feet long. Occupied by the de- 
partments of government, it is not the 


residence of the President. That is 
at the Castle of Chapultepec, on the 
‘‘Hill of the Grasshopper.” This 
royal abode is some two miles from the 
city and is approached by the grand 
avenue De la Reforma, planned by 
the Empress Carlotta, wife of Maxi- 
millian. Many monuments and stat- 
ues, amid the overhanging trees, 
adorn this great highway from the 
Capitol to the Palace, now the White 
House of Mexico. The statue of 
Columbus, erected in a glorieta on 
this thoroughfare, claims attention 
as the first one erected on the conti- 
nent which he discovered. It is a 
fine piece of work, of Cordier’s, 
placed here by the generosity of a 
wealthy Mexican. The base is of 
a dark stone, with lamps at each 
corner. Resting on this is a mas- 
sive block of red marble orna- 
mented by exquisite sculpture on its 
four sides, representing important 
events in Columbus’ life, above these, 
life-size figures in bronze, and _ sur- 
mounting the whole, the statue of 
the great discoverer drawing the veil 
that hides the new world. A view 
of this work of art, in the capital of 
the nation, is here given. At the 
foot of the rocky hill we pass through 
a grove of ancient cypress trees and 
note especially the ‘Tree of Monte- 
zuma,’’ 60 feet in circumference and 
said to be at least 1,600 years old. 
Beneath the tree Montezuma wept 
at the loss of his empire, 

This great building, on this superb 
site, has the appointments of regal 
magnificence. The Spanish vice- 
roys of olden time, emperors of later 
days, and the president of the pres- 
ent, have added to its size and to 
its beauty. The fittings of the apart- 
ments are on a royal scale. The in- 
closed piazzas are a dream in Vene- 
tian glass, representing in groups of 
female figures, which cost $85,000 in 
gold, the four seasons with their fruits 
and flowers. The onyx bath-rooms 
were a revelation of imperial mag- 
nificence. 

One of the world’s greatest views— 
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Interior of Puebla Cathedral, The Grand Altar 


and I have looked upon many through- 
out different portions of this earth— 
is to be had from the terraces of this 
home of the kings, emperors and pres- 
idents of the last 1,000 years. Moun- 
tains, plains, the great valley of Mex- 
ico and the noble city itself, the battle 


fields of Molino Del Rey and Cheru- 
busco of 1847, are in the foreground, 
while the grand mountains which so 
often greet you push their white 
crowns into the deep blue of the 
sky as a setting for this glorious 
scene. 





THE MOSQUITOS 
By Georgiana Rogers 


I hate them, abhor them, detest them, 
No, I haven’t put it one bit too strong, 

Singing, whining, sighing around 

_ Half of the day and all night long. 


If they would simply come and light, 
And very respectfully take a bite, 

And then quietly get right out, 

There wouldn’t be so much to kick about. 


There are other things that aren’t perfection 
And will hardly bear a close inspection; 

I don’t like a spider, a flea or a bee, 

But from a mosquito, dear Lord, deliver me. 








HISTORY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH IN 


HAMPTON 


By Rev. J. A. Ross 


[In view of the publication, in the last two numbers of the GRANITE MONTHLY, of an extended article on the noted 
Rev. Stephen Bachiler, the venerable first pastor of the church in Hampton, the presentation at this time of a history 
of that church—the oldest in the state—for the first 250 years of its existence seems most appropriate. This is 
condensed from a sermon, preached on the occasion of the 250th anniversary of the church, August 19, 1888.] 


In September of 1638, the fifty-six 
original settlers laid out the township 
of Winnicunett, and organized, or may 
be continued the organization of, 
the oldest church in New Hampshire, 
with Stephen Bachiler as pastor. The 
name seems to have been changed to 
Hampton on June 6, 1639. I should 
like to give here a paper probably 
written by Father Bachiler, but it is 
too long. Instead I will give a short 
extract from Johnson’s Wonderful 
Working Providence:—After stating 
that Hampton had her foundation 
stone “‘scituate not farre from the 
famous river of Merrimack,” and that 
“the great store of salt marsh did 
intice the people to set down their 
habitations there, having about four 
hundred and fifty head of cattle,” 
the writer proceeds, “and for the 
form of the town it is like a Flower 
de luce, two streets of houses wheeling 
off from the main body thereof; the 
land is fertile, but filled with swamps 
and some store of rocks, the people 
are about sixty families; being gath- 
ered in church covenant, they called 
to office the reverend, grave and 
gracious Mr. Dalton, having also for 
some little space of time the more 
ancient Mr. Bachiler to preach unto 
them also.” 

Thus the church is planted in the 
wilderness. But a place is needed in 
which to meet for worship. Before 
their own homes were finished the 
little log meeting-house went upon 
the Ring, near where Mr. Holmes now 
lives. And the bell must have sum- 
moned the worshipers, for at the 
second town meeting of which we 
have any record, “on the 22nd of 
the 9th mo., 1639,” we find this 
voté: ““‘Wm. Sanborne (with his con- 


sent) is appointed to ring the Bell be- 
fore the meetings (on the Lords’s 
dayes and other dayes) for which 
he is to have 6d. per lott of every 
one having a lott within the Towne.’’ 
How strange the sound of the bell, 
startling the echoes amid _ the 
pine woods, and rolling across the 
marshes! How sweet the sound to 
the early settlers in the wilderness! 
Memories of home were in it. It 
recalled the green lanes of old Eng- 
land, and the ivy-covered churches 
where namy of them had plighted 
their marriage vows, and some had 
left their dead. But we hear no word 
of repining from these brave men and 
true women. And a worthier home 
for the worship of their God must be 
built. In a town meeting of the 
following year it was voted, That 
Richard Knight build a “meeting- 
house frame 40 foot long, & 22 foot 
wide, with ye studdes, 13 foot high 
(between joynte) 8or 9 inches broad, 
and 18 inches only betwixt studd & 
studd with girt windows & a place 
for the Bell (now given by ye reverend 
pastor) 5 or 6 beams; 5 or 6 pair of 
principal rafters, & the rest answer- 
able, to be payed, the one halfe in 
money or work by the tyme the 
frame is up, and the other halfe in 
money or beasts (at reasonable prices) 
within one year after.”’ At a town 
meeting one year after this, “‘agree- 
ment is made to defray the charge of 
ye meeting-house by voluntary gifte.”’ 
And although not completed in 1644, 
it must have been occupied in 1640, 
for we read then of the porch being 
used as a watch-house. 

It was a plain building, without 
chimney or stove, at first without 
galleries, with a pulpit, and may be 
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a pew for the minister, with unen- 
closed seats, probably without backs, 
where the men and women sat apart, 
and the young people sat by them- 
selves, and the services of the tything 
man were needed to keep them in 
order. The prayers and sermons were 
long. But the people met for worship. 
They believed in a God who was ever 
with them, and ordered all the events 
of their lives. With fervor they sang 
from Dunster’s Psalms. Devoutly 
they stood through the long prayer. 
With patience, if not always with 
profit, they listened to the always 
doctrinal, but not always practical, 
sermon, and during the week dis- 
cussed its teachings in the field and 
by the fireside. We will not look too 
closely into the causes of the fierce 
quarrel between Father Bachiler and 
his colleague, Teacher Dalton. They 
were both men of high temper and 
stubborn will. Father Bachiler was 
deposed and excommunicated, left 
Hampton in 1647, married a third 
wife when eighty-nine years old, and 
returned to England in 1650, where 
he married again, his third wife being 
still living. The chronicler quaintly 
adds, ‘‘How much longer he lived, and 
how many more wives he married is 
unknown.” He died at Hackney, 
near London, in his hundredth year. 

With Father Bachiler was associated 
as teacher Timothy Dalton, one of 
the original settlers. After Father 
Bachiler’s departure he seems to have 
had a fairly quiet and prosperous 
ministry. The meeting-house was 
completed during his ministry. He 
had a farm of 300 acres, and for some 
years at least a salary of forty pounds. 
After 1652, he seems to have received 
no salary, and, probably owing to 
failing health, performed no pastoral 
or ministerial work, although retain- 
ing the title and (I think) the official 
authority until his death, December 
28,1661. Rather singular duties were 
expected of ministers in those days. 
At different times he was chosen with 
two others “‘to sett the bonds between 
Hampton and Colchester’ (now Sal- 
isbury), with five others “to go and 
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view the highways towards Colches- 
ter,” and “on a committee to confer 
about a ferri-place.””’ Teacher Dalton 
was a more consistent man than his 
first colleague, but I think not so able 
a man, nor so unselfish. He seemed 
to know how to look out for himself, 
and acquired considerable property. 
Still we find him relinquishing four 
years’ salary which the town owed 
him, and his famous Deed, from 
which came the ministerial fund, was 
partly gift. “‘He conveyed by this 
Deed to the church and town of 
Hampton for use of the ministry for- 
ever, certain portions of his land for 
the sum of 200 pounds sterling.” 
He was an able theologian, strictly 
orthodox, and somewhat intolerant. 
He had a keen eye for Quakers and 
witches, although not directly con- 
cerned in the persecution of Eunice 
Cole. Johnson sings of him: 


“‘Age crownes thy head, in righteousness proceed 
To batter down, root up and quite destroy 
All Heresies and Errors that draw back 
Unto perdition, and Christ’s folks annoy.” 


What is mortal of him rests in 
yonder cemetery. Peace be to his 
ashes. He laid a foundation stone 
in this venerable church. I would 
lay my tribute wreath on his tomb- 
stone, if I could only find it. Is it 
not somewhat to our shame that the 
tombstones of these fathers of the 
church and town are lying neglected, 
and hidden by the rank grass? 

But how did the strictly orthodox 
Dalton get along with his somewhat 
heretical colleague, John Wheelwright? 
It seems to me that there must have 
been friction between men of such 
positive characters as they both were, 
and so divergent in theological opin- 
ion. In those days men contended 
rather too earnestly for what they 
were pleased to call the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Of course 
they were ‘“‘the saints.”” Wheelwright 
was brother-in-law of the famous Mrs. 
Hutchinson of Boston, and shared to 
some extent her views. If he did not, 
as she did, claim immediate revela- 
tion as the guide of his conduct, nor 
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denounce in equally extravagant 
terms the magistrates and ministers, 
he had very little respect for author- 
ity, civil or ecclesiastical, and in his 
doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit came perilously near to fan- 
aticism, and pushed his doctrine 
of justification to the verge of anti- 
nomianism. When Mrs. Hutchinson 
was banished from the colony and 
went to Rhode Island, he withdrew 
to Exeter and formed a settlement 
and a church there. His claim to 
Winnicunett, founded on a grant from 
Indians, was rightfully disallowed by 
the General Court of Massachusetts. 
We next find him at Wells, in the 
province of Maine. The General 
Court having removed the sentence 
of disability on the acknowledgment 
of his errors, he was called to Hamp- 
ton, then claimed by Massachusetts. 
The call is a curiosity. I should like 
to give it in full, if I had time. The 
good people of Hampton were evi- 
dently somewhat afraid of his love 
of change or aptness to stir up strife. 
They frame the call with all the care- 
fulness and minute particularity - of 
a legal document. Mr. Wheelwright 
is offered free transportation from 
Wells to Hampton, 40 pounds per 
year, a house and house-lot, and 
“the farm that was Mr. Bachiler’s.”’ 
To raise the salary it was voted: 
“Every master of a familie shall pay 
5 shillings to the some of 40 pounds, 
& be more or lesse, according as the 
some or somes of the rates are, & all 
single-men, which goeth at ther owne 
hand, ore that taketh anye wages for 
themselves, they shall likewise paye 
5 shillings as aforesaid.” ‘‘Then what 
remaineth shall be raised upon the 
estate of every person equally, accord- 
ing to that they do possesse—be it in 
houses, land, cattle, boates, or other- 
wise, excepting only ther corne, which 
shall goe rate-free.” A like salary 
was at the same time voted to 
Teacher Dalton. 

It is not certain when he left Hamp- 
ton. He was here in 1654, for in 
December of that year it was voted 
that 10 pounds be added to 


his salary. This year is noted for 
the remarkable hail-storm. The 
storm was in June. In some places, 
the hail lay twelve inches deep, ‘‘and 
was not all dissolved 2 days after the 
storme, in many places, as we are 
informed by many eye-witnesses, and 
many of which haile were said to be 
3 or 4 inches in length.” I infer from 
the record of a town-meeting held 
December, 1656, that he was then 
about leaving, or that there was 
trouble between him and Mr. Dalton. 
But the vote is so ambiguously worded 
that no positive statement can be 
ventured on it. In 1658 he was in 
England, and in high favor with Oliver 
Cromwell, who said that, when he 
and Wheelwright were fellow-students 
at Cambridge, he was more afraid of 
meeting him at football than he was 
afterwards of meeting an army in the 
field. He returned to this country, 


and died in Salisbury in 1679, be-. 


tween 80 and 90 years of age. 

Mr. Wheelwright’s successor and 
Mr. Dalton’s next colleague, Rev. 
Seaborn Cotton, so called because 
born at sea, inherited all the stiff 
Calvinism of his father, the famous 
John Cotton of Boston. Mr. Cotton 
was installed pastor in 1660 or there- 
abouts, two years after that unsea- 
sonably cold weather that came on 
after the apple trees were in blossom 
—the change in temperature so sud- 
den, and the cold so severe that ‘‘in 
a fishing boat belonging to Hampton 
one man died before he could reach 
the shore, another was so chilled that 
he died in a few days, and a third 
lost his feet.’”’ His salary was fixed 
at 60 pounds. He had also a house 
given him, and a farm of 200 acres 
laid out at Hogpen Plain. In those 
days young people did not behave so 
well during services as they do now. 
At a town meeting in 1663:—“Itt is 
ordered thatt two of the inhabitanc 
of the towne shall sitt in the gallery to 
keepe the youth in order in the time 
of publick exercises to-see that they 
keepe their plases & sitt orderly & 
inofensavely.”’ At a town meeting 
in June, 1675, it was voted,—That all 
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the inhabitants over twenty meet at 
the ringing of the bell to assist in 
raising the new meeting-house, and 
a fine of twelvepence in money is to be 
imposed on all who “‘faile of appear- 
ance.” It was some years before the 
meeting-house was finished. In 1679 
we find a vote for seating the people 
in the new meeting-house, so that it 
must have been then occupied. In 
1680 it was voted that the old meeting- 
house be taken down. The heathen, 
as our fathers termed the Indians, 
were now making trouble, for in 1689 
‘it was voted that all those which 
were willing to make a fortification 
about the meeting House to Secure 
themselves and their families from the 
Violence of the Heathen they shall 
have free libertie to doe it.”” Captain 
Samuel Sherburne was the first man 
to whom was granted liberty to build 
a pew for his family in the meeting- 
house, ‘‘provided,” the record char- 
acteristically reads, ‘‘he builds it not 
so high as Mr. Cotton’s seat is built.” 
This was in 1687. The minister was 
then the great man. He was king in 
his Jerusalem. To him the boys took 
off their hats, and the girls courtesied, 
and from his lips was received the law 
as well as the gospel. 

Eunice Cole, of whose exploits as a 
witch tradition has so much to say, 
was a sad trial to Mr. Cotton, who 
inherited all his father’s abhorrence 
of witchcraft, and a continual vexa- 
tion to the town. Miserable must 
have been her death, alone and unat- 
tended in her wretched hut on the 
Ring; and melancholy her funeral, 
her body hustled without religious 
service into a hole near by, with a 
stake driven through it to which was 
attached a horse-shoe. About the 
same time the following shameful 
warrant was directed to the constables 
of several towns, and executed in 
Hampton and other places:—‘‘You 
and every one are required, in the 
King’s Majestie’s name, to take those 
vagabond Quakers, Anna Coleman, 
Mary Tompkins, and Anne Ambrose, 
and making them fast to the cart’s 
tail and drawing the cart through 
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your several towns, to whip them on 
their naked backs not exceeding ten 
stripes apiece on each of them in each 
town, and so convey them from 
Constable to Constable till they are 
out of this jurisdiction, as you will 
answer at your peril, and this shall 
be your warrant.” 

Mr. Cotton died pastor of this 
church, April 19, 1686, at the early 
age of fifty. He was the author of 
a catechism not now extant and is 
described in Mather’s Magnalia 
as ‘“‘a thorough scholar and able 
preacher.” He certainly was a hard 
working minister, delivering well 
studied sermons on the Sabbath, 
calling the young people about him 
for frequent catechising, and visiting 
among the families of his flock. Also 
a doughty fighter of the Arminian 
heresy and zealous for the truth as 
he understood it. If he did flee to 
Boston to escape imprisonment, he 
was no coward. If he did bend to 
the storm, he was not a reed shaken 
in the wind. Should the storm blow 
too fiercely he would stand firm, and 
rather be uprooted and laid prostrate 
like one of the Hampton pines by the 
strong wind than deny the faith. He 
left a list of the names of sixty-eight 
members of the church. 

His successor was his son, John 
Cotton. He was ordained pastor of 
the church November 19, 1696, ten 
years after the death of his father, but 
was acting pastor some time before 
his ordination. In 1694 the town 
voted a salary to our present minister, 
Mr. John Cotton. The vote is some- 
what of a curiosity. I give it as 
recorded: “The Town will give our 
present minister, Mr. John Cotton, 
Eighty-five pounds a year for his 
paynes in the work of the ministry 
amongst us to be paid every half year 
in Wheat five shillings pr bushel, 
Indian Corn three shillings pr bushel, 
Mault and Rye at four shillings per 
bushell, pork at threepence per pound, 
all marchble and good over and 
beside the contribution every quarter 
formerly agreed upon, and the use 
and benefit of the House land and 
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Meadow that is appointed for the 
Ministry. And the Town to maintain 
the outside fence of said land and 
Meadow, and besides what the Towne 
shall see case to doe for him in wood 
towards maintaining his fiers.” The 
church was in a sad state of spiritual 
decline when Mr. Cotton became its 
pastor. Only twenty-five members, 
ten male and fifteen female. During 
his pastorate of thirteen years two 
hundred and twenty were added to the 
church. In 1698 fourteen were dis- 
missed to join the church in Exeter. 
The congregation must have grown, 
as there was a demand for more seats 
in the meeting-house. Discipline was 
enforced, and active measures were 
taken to bring the young people to a 
sense of their covenant obligations. 
In 1704 it was voted,—‘‘That the 
Present Selectmen take care that all 
the Clay Walls in the Meeting House 
that are not ceiled shall be Smoothed 
over with Clay and Washed with 
White Lime & made Hansom,” “‘to 
have the flore over Beams of sd Meet- 
ing House covered with Bords, and 
these bords that are Seasoned Joynted 
& nayled Down.” A parsonage was 
built, and the fortification was re- 
moved from the meeting-house. There 
seems to have been a general waking 
up. The life that cometh down out 
of heaven was astir in this church. 
From these scattered farm-houses 
they crowded the roads that led to 
the Ring, and fervent prayers were 
answered, and discouraged, and al- 
most despairing, souls were lightened, 
and eyes dim with watching again 
saw the salvation of the Lord. The 
able preacher and faithful pastor, 
maybe worn out by overmuch work, 
died suddenly March 27, 1710, at the 
early age of fifty-two. During his 
ministry 320 were admitted to full 
communion, and there were about 
975 baptisms. 

His successor, Rev. Nathaniel Goo- 
kin, who had married his daughter, 
was ordained pastor November 14, 
1710. At a town meeting held in 
April, 1710, quite a number dissented 
from the vote to hire a minister for 
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the town for reasons which do not 


appear on the record. The _ pros- 
perity of the church continued under 
the earnest labors of this excellent 
man. Although, besides the ordinary 
losses, in 1711 forty-nine members 
were dismissed to form the church in 
Kingston, and in 1726 twenty to join 
the new church in Rye, at his death 
the church numbered two hundred 
and fifty-three members. A new 
meeting-house was also built. It was 
voted that it be built on “ye meeting- 
house green as near ye present meet- 
ing-house as shall be judged conve- 
nient’’; and that “it be built 60 feet 
in Length & 46 in width and 27 feet 
in stude between joints, and yt a 
steeple or Turret be built to the house 
at one end thereof from ye beam up- 
ward of convenient and suitable big- 
ness & heidth to said house, and that 
there shall be one pew in sd house, 
& that for the minister’s family.” By 
a subsequent vote these dimensions 
were slightly changed to make “it 
more proportionate and hansomer.”’ 
The old meeting-house was to be sold 
for the benefit of Mr. Gookin. On 
October 18, 1719, the new meeting- 
house was occupied for the first time. 
Mr. Gookin died August 25, 1734, at 
the early age of forty-eight. ‘‘Learned, 
prudent, pious, and very much loved,” 
a contemporary writer describes him, 
“excelling as preacher and divine.” 
Mr. Ward Cotton was chosen to 
assist Mr. Gookin, who was in feeble 
health, and was ordained a few months 
previous to his death June 19, 1734. 
The salary finally voted by the town 
was:—100 pounds in paper money, 
and 20 pounds in provisions; after 
four years five pounds to be added 
annually till the salary amounted to 
120 pounds in money and 20 pounds 
in provisions, the use of the parsonage, 
hay and land sufficient to keep two 
or three cows and a horse, and the 
necessary fire-wood. During his min- 
istry 437 members were added to the 
church, and there were about 1,200 
baptisms. In 1738 we have the first 


record of a contribution for Home 
The meeting-house was 


Missions. 
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repaired and a new steeple built, four 
new flagons and four cups purchased 
for communion purposes, and other 
improvements made. One sad event 
happened then, the terrible throat 
distemper, which first appeared at 
Kingston, in May, 1735, and “ravaged 
from Pemaquid to Carolina.” ‘The 
general discription of it is a swelled 
throat, with white or ash-colored 
specks, an efflorescence on the skin, 
great debility of the whole system, 
and a strong tendency to putridity.”’ 
Fifty-five children died of it in this 
parish, in the second parish (Hamp- 
ton Falls) where it was specially fatal, 
it carried away one-sixth of the inhab- 
itants within thirteen months. This 
was a time of much spiritual prosper- 
ity and readiness for the work. But 
a dark cloud gathered on the clear sky. 
The pastor became physically infirm, 
and, maybe in consequence of this 
infirmity, lapsed into sad immorality. 
A council was called, and he was dis- 
missed November 12, 1765. At ameet- 
ing held June, 1776, it is recorded, 
—‘In consequence of Mr. Cotton’s 
confession—Voted, to receive Mr. 
Ward Cotton to the Charitable Com- 
munion of this Church as a Brother 
in Communion with us.” But he did 
not again become its pastor. 

Before the next pastor was settled, 
on June 14, 1776, Deacon Joshua Lane 
was killed by lightning on his door- 
step. A more terrible storm now 
swept the whole country, but the 
church kept on the even tenor of her 
way. You would not know from the 
church records that now the war for 
our National Independence was being 
waged. Rev. Ebenezer Thayer suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cotton, and was ordained 
September 17, 1776. There was some 
opposition to his settlement. The 
church then consisted of two hun- 
dred and sixty-four members. It 
grew amid the storm. During Mr. 
Thayer’s pastorate one hundred and 
two were added to the church. The 
meeting-house was renovated, new 
pews added, and seats made for the 
singers. A parsonage was also built. 
One of the most important occur- 
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rences of Mr. Thayer’s ministry was 
the change of hymn books. Up to 
this time the book used was the Bay 
State Psalm Book as improved by 
Henry Dunster, First President of 
Harvard College, in conjunction with 
Richard Lyon. It was voted at town 
meeting, January 17, 1772: “To ex- 
change Dunster’s Version of Psalms 
for Doctr Wattses Psalms and 
Hymns.’ Mr. Thayer preached on 
Sabbath, and died next day, Novem- 
ber 6, 1792. The town paid his fu- 
neral expenses, and gave a gratuity to 
his widow. He was a man of singu- 
lar purity of life and singleness of 
purpose; yielding and yet manly; a 
lover of peace, without any sacri- 
fice of dignity. 

After Mr. Thayer’s death an un- 
fortunate division rent the church. 
As far back as 1712 we find Presby- 
terian tendencies. They now come 
to the surface. After unsuccessful 
attempts to settle Nathaniel Thayer, 
Daniel Dana, and Jonathan Brown, 
the town voted at a meeting held 
October 19, 1795, “‘to give Mr. Wil- 
liam Pidgin a call to settle in this town 
according to the Presbyterian form 
of church government.” The vote 
stood 63 for, 20 against. As the town 
could not, according to Congrega- 
tional usage, settle a minister without 
the consent of the church, and as a 
vote for the call of Mr. Pidgin was 
negatived by the church, this was 
a necessary step if he was to be- 
come the minister of Hampton. The 
church held a meeting on the same 
day, and adjourned to the 27th, when 
it was voted, ““Not to give Mr. Wil- 
liam Pidgin a call to settle with us.” 
Mr. Pidgin addresses his acceptance 
of the call “To the Presbyterian 
Church & Society in Hampton.” At 
a church meeting held January, 1797, 
a unanimous call was voted to Jesse 
Appleton, who was ordained Feb- 
ruary 22. Then began the angry 
controversy and lawsuits, into the 
history of which I have not time to 
enter. A sad cloud rests on Mr. 
Pidgin’s character. Under the wise 
and judicious leadership of their 
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talented pastor the Congregational 
Society prospered. Being ousted from 
the old meeting-house they built anew 
meeting-house in 1797 (our present 
town house), and dedicated it Novem- 
ber 14th of that year. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1807, Mr. Appleton was 
dismissed to assume the presidency 
of Bowdoin College, and the old diffi- 
culty seemed healed only to break 
out in another shape. 

The Presbyterians returned to the 
old church, and the reunited church 
used the new meeting-house. Rev. 
Josiah Webster was installed pastor 
June 8, 1808. The town voted him 
a salary of $525, and the use of ‘‘the 
house parsonage.’”’ Mr. Webster was 
as upright in character as in person; 
scorning to do anything mean or dis- 
honorable; an untiring worker in all 
moral and religious reform; a diligent 
pastor and able preacher; earnest in 
revival work, treating opponents with 
manly frankness and Christian cour- 
tesy; maintaining his own opinions 
without regard to consequences, and 
giving respectful attention to the 
opinions of others. He was a leader 
in the temperance movement, when 
it cost something to be a temperance 
worker. By vote of the church 
October 4, 1835, the use of ardent 
spirits was prohibited to church mem- 
bers. There was but one vote in the 
negative. The first Sunday School 
was organized during his pastorate in 
1818, and three years later the first 
Sunday School library was introduced. 

On March 31, 1825, the present 
articles of faith and covenant were 
adopted, “former attempts to adopt 
articles having failed, but’’ as the 
record reads, “‘God has produced a 
mighty change within the last 17 
years.”” Stoves were introduced by 
a vote of the town in 1821. Thestove 
was so to be placed “as not to injure 
the meeting-house, or any person who 
sits therein.” Mr. Webster was an 
earnest worker in revival efforts; but, 
strange to say, there was much oppo- 
sition in the church to special efforts 
and revival work. But he persevered 
in face of opposition, and much suc- 
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cess attended his labors. There was 
a marked work of grace in 1819, and 
thirty-four members were added to 
the church. In the long and bitter 
controversy with the Baptist Society 
respecting the ministerial fund, and 
which resulted in the separation of the 
town from the church, Mr. Webster 
never stooped to take an unfair 
advantage, and this cannot be said 
of all the parties to this strife. At 
the March town meeting 1835, it 
was voted, ‘‘That Mr. Webster be 
no longer minister of the town, 
and that the Ministerial funds be 
divided.”” To this vote the select- 
men of the Congregational Society 
objected. The controversy was sub- 
stantially settled by a division of the 
fund among the three Societies in 
1836, though the echoes of the strife 
lingered about three years longer. In 
1844 the old meeting-house became 
the town house. Mr. Webster died 
March 27, 1837. During his ministry 
one hundred and seventy members 
were admitted to the church. In 
yonder cemetery a granite shaft fitly 
symbolizes the strong and upright 
character of him whose dust rests 
beneath. 

I can merely glance at his successors, 
confining myself to the installed 
pastors. Erasmus D. Eldredge was 
called to the pastorate in 1838, and 
dismissed because of failing health 
in 1849. During his ministry the 
building we now occupy was built. 
Under his faithful labors one hundred 
and fourteen members were received 
on profession of faith. His successor, 
Rev. Solomon P. Fay, was ordained 
in 1849. The church was then on a 
sea of troubles, but the skilful pilot 
at the helm brought her safely 
through. At this critical period of her 
history it was well for the church that 
there stood in her pulpit one who was 
so able a preacher, and so wise and 
judicious a pastor. Mr. Fay was 
dismissed August 29, 1854. Rev. 
John Colby became pastor of the 
church in October, 1855, and was 
dismissed in November, 1863. The 


next settled pastor, Rev. John W. 
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Dodge, was installed October 19, 1865, 
and dismissed November 18, 1868. 
His labors here were abundantly 
blessed, and many members were 
added to the church. After being 
about a year acting pastor, Rev. James 
McLean was installed December 15, 
1870, and was dismissed after a short, 
somewhat troubled, but on the whole 
successful pastorate of one year. The 
next pastor of this church, Rev. Wal- 
cott W. Fay, was ordained February 
20, 1884, and dismissed November 26, 
1886. The unbroken harmony of the 
church and frequent additions to its 
membership during this short pas- 
torate testify to the successful labors 
of this young, energetic, and talented 
minister, whose worth the churches 
are now finding out. 

This brings the history of the church 
down to the present time. It has now 
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136 resident members, 49 males, and 
87 females. The little sapling has 
grown to be a great tree. The little 
congregation, that met in the rude 
log meeting-house two hundred and 
fifty years ago, has continued its 
unbroken history, the oldest church 
in New Hampshire, down to this 
year of grace, 1888. Many changes 
have taken place. The pine forests 
of Winnicunett have been cut down. 
The Indian wigwams have vanished. 
Productive farms and comfortable 
homes have displaced the wilderness. 
The old landmarks are disappearing. 
Meeting-houses have been built, and 
taken down and rebuilt. Creeds have 
changed; and new modes of worship 
crowded out the old. But the church 
remains the same, because her founda- 
tion is He who is the same yesterday, 
today and forever. 


THE SHIPWRECK 
By William Wilson 


She was a fragile ship— 
A butterfly afloat; 

Proudly she rode the waves 
When lo! the Storm King smote. 


Howling through the rigging, 
Screaming fore and aft; 

Storm voice growing hoarser 
Driving Hope abaft. 


Now, all torn to ribbons,— 
Sails enshroud the mast; 

Bursting o’er the halyards 
Breakers boom and blast. 


Water quakes with passion, 
High the frail ship flies, 

Like a tattered banner 
Hanging from the skies. 


Plunging down the canyons,— 
Eternally from view. 

Back home another ship 
Is listed “‘Over Due.” 








JOHN WILLIAMS 
Father of the Modern Industrial System of Dover 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


If it were with a light purse that 
John Williams stepped into old 
Dover’s little activities, it was with 
a light heart also. He had youth, 
‘strength, action, ambition, deeds to 
do, and a fortune to make. 

Principally to him the Dover of 
today is indebted for its most enduring 
form of business. Though bank- 
ruptey waited on his efforts, he 
founded an employment in his adopted 
town which has given support to vast 
numbers of its inhabitants, and fora 
for along time advanced the prosperity 
of all its citizens. The story of this 
forecasting promoter is the story of 
the cotton cloth industry in Dover. 

Brief, dry, and not altogether 
trustworthy accounts of the man are 
found in old letters, and tales come 
to hand that were originally told by 
men he had ruined. The last gener- 
ation of Dover people knew every- 
thing in the old story, and some knew 
it all too well. Now that four score 
years have slipped away, possibly 
some refutations, at least explana- 
tions, may be set up. In business, 
unlike morals, success frequently 
makes right, and failure wrong. Wil- 
liams staked all, lost, was fiercely be- 
labored, died of a broken heart—and 
a thankless community has profited. 

The stockholders in his enterprises 
certainly incurred heavy losses, but it 
does not appear that he was solely a 
hard and clever man, disregarding 
alike truth and probity, bent on de- 
ceiving easily imposed upon people, 
as his co-workers, if allowed to speak, 
would probably assert. His spectac- 
ular failure was an incident, and no 
general deductions should be drawn 
from it. All that need be said is that 
he was a huge mountain of strength, 
with finely chorded nerves and steely 
self-control, potentiated by cerebral 
dynamite. He was not a self-oiled 


talking-machine, but he had no diffi- 
culty in making others talk whether 
they wanted to or not. It is remem- 
bered that he rarely started conver- 
sation, and was chiefly noticeable for 
the terseness of his replies, always apt, 
forceful, and curiously touched by 
fervor. Add to these qualities deep- 
seated optimism, and we have John 
Williams, the strongest Dover person- 
ality of modern times. 

We hear of him first as a trader in 
Dover. This was about 1807. His 
store was on the Landing, nearly 
opposite the Ela building. It was a 
wooden structure, long and narrow 
with a tenement above. A part of 
the old building, dilapidated and 
weather scarred, remains on the site. 
For purposes of trade, the Landing 
then cecupied an enviable position. 
Except at Portsmouth, nowhere in 
the state could the products of the 
world be more economically exchanged 
over counters. The navigable river 
debouched into a good harbor, and 
communication was not difficult with 
the interior by lake, stream, valley 
and passable road. The full resources 
of the locality were far from being 
developed. To make the Landing 
the trade-divide of sea and interior 
was Williams’ first scheme. He set 
about the prosecution of his design 
with a directness that became a matter 
of astonishment to all observers. 

He sold English goods, taking pay 
chiefly in food-stuff and timber, which 
he turned to good profit. He also 
disposed of great quantities of cognac, 
Holland and Jamaica spirits at whole- 
sale. His rivals were Joseph Smith, 
who built the brick house on the Turn- 
pike afterward cwned by the late 
Benjamin Collins; Samuel Wiggin, 


opposite Captain Wentworth’s board- 
ing house; and Col. Stephen Evans 
of Main Street, Revolutionary soldier. 




















John Williams 


Although Williams was selling an 
immense amount of raw material 
beyond sea, and scattering store- 
goods broadcast far to the north, and 
though he had the best store for local 
wants, situated in the busiest part of 
the town, he was not contented. He 
was impatient of the slow processes 
of trade. Because there was no other 
promising way open to him, he kept 
on and put by money. Yet even in 
this calling he was not a plodder along 
prescribed paths. Country stores in 
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the pungent fume of tropical spices, 
as pimento, cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
ginger, pepper, curry, and the com- 
mingled scents of tea, coffee, sugar, 
dates, figs, lemons, strong waters, 
fragrant tobacco, of cured fish, of new 
cloth, tar, cordage and canvas. The 
wharves, warehouses, gondolas, and 
sea-going packets were encumbered by 
his goods. The traffic was enormous, 
and the strenuous proprietor, always 
courteous and obliging, furnished the 
how and the way for it—the some- 
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those days differed but little. Wil- 
liams’ place, however, was more pre- 
tentious than those of his contempo- 
raries. It was low-ceiled, filled to 
orderly confusion, and the nooks and 
corners never felt the light; but there 
was something about the welcome, 
management and atmosphere that 
brought a genuine feeling of rest, 
security and contentment to towns- 
men and strangers. 

Tradition says it had the aromatic 
smell of a typical West Indian shop, 


thing which drove through seeming 
confusion to success. The noise of 
the river-front came in by the rear 
door and windows, and the hurly- 
burly of ox-wains, drays, and ship- 
chandler carts assailed customers on 
the street, but through it all came a 
steady procession of purchasers, en- 
larging daily the proprietor’s field of 
profit. 

At this time the Landing was Dover. 
It furnished the nerves and arteries 
of the old town. About Tuttle Square 
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there were thin groups of buildings, a 
few farm houses near Garrison Hill, 
but westward they were diffused and 
sporadic. In the neighborhood of 
the river-front, population, cash, and 
resources of livelihood, increased with 
startling rapidity. Williams organ- 
ized what would now be called a board 
of trade. Unfortunately, the busi- 
ness bubble of this part of the town 
burst too soon for natural sequence. 
Meanwhile the young man’s influence 
spread, and some of his visions hard- 
ened into facts. 

In 1812 his nephew, Moses Paul, 
came into the store as a fully inden- 
tured apprentice. This lad was born 
March 28, 1797, in Waterboro, Me., 
near Alfred. Indeed, the house was 
on the line between the two towns. 
He was the only son of Edmund Paul 
and his wife Delia. As this appren- 
tice grew to be an important factor in 
Dover development, something may 
be added. In 1807 the Paul family 
moved to Dover, and naturally found 
a home near their kinsman. Moses 
was promptly placed under the care 
of William Thayer, who kept a highly 
esteemed private school in the cham- 
ber of the Evans store on Main 
Street. During the next four years 
he was instructed by Edward Sise. 

At length, Williams became thor- 
oughly dissatisfied. The field was too 
limited. He longed to engage in 
larger affairs. His constant desire was 
to get on tiptoe, to range a little 
higher up. He traveled extensively 
and was eager and observant. Finally 
his numberless schemes fused into one. 
The new thought dwelt with him by 
day and by night. Why not start a 
cotton factory? The fascinating idea 
pursued him. It was put aside many 
times, but the tangibility gripped 
hard. He interested local capitalists. 
Not in times more ancient or in suc- 
ceeding communities has a_ strong 
heart worked with more courage, 
energy and exultation. Every diffi- 
culty yielded to his force of character 
and natural leadership. 

Until 1814 Williams’ stock in trade 
was given a valuation by the select- 
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men next to the highest individual 
allotment in town, viz., $1,500. - His 
dwelling house was valued at $600. 
It is impossible to locate it. Very 
likely the real and personal property 
were worth more than the inventory 
indicates, for it goes without saying 
that current practice and public opin- 
ion favored absurdly low public val- 
uations at that time. Beginnng 
about 1811, he turned his attention 
almost wholly to promoting the new 
industry, and trading business was 
left to an agent. In 1816 the store 
was abandoned. From this time 
people affixed “Esq.” to his name. 

The Dover Cotton Factory was 
incorporated December 15, 1812, with 
a captital of $50,000. The first meet- 
ing of the proprietors was held at Mrs. 
Lydia Tebbett’s house on Silver 
Street, Thursday, the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1813, at 5 o’clock p. m., for the 
purpose of choosing officers to govern 
the affairs of the corporation. The 
record is not available, but it is known 
that John Wheeler, Isaac Wendell, 
Andrew Peirce, William Hale and 
other Dover men were interested. 

The factory was built along a 
wooded bank of the Fourth Falls, 
about two miles from the village. It 
was styled ‘‘Number One.” There 
they set up the imported machinery, 
spinning frames and looms. The 
locality was then called Kimball Falls. 
The lot, consisting of five acres and 
eight square rods on the east side of 
the river, was bought from Ezra, 
Jonathan, and other Kimballs April 
25, 1814. The building was con- 
structed of wood in the form of an L; 
the main part being 80 x 33 feet, the 
projection 55 x 30 feet. 

The situation seemed to unite every 
advantage. The power was abun- 
dant, the land had been procured at a 
moderate price, and the seclusion of 
the locality preserved it from the 
interruptions of town life. In 1815 
a cotton factory was launched upon 
Dover. After a period of doubt and 
struggle, the company was solidly 
on its feet. True its dividends were 


small but the enterprise stood well 
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in public estimation. Its satisfactory 
condition was accounted for by John 
Wheeler, at the meeting when the first 
increase of capital was called for, in 
the following words: “‘It is to the good 
judgment, diligence and to ability to 
handle men, shown by our agent, Mr. 
Williams, during the last seven years, 
that the company owes its present 
excellent standing.”’ 

Presently the works drew about 
themselves a picturesque little settle- 
ment. The farmers’ girls flocked to 
the mill. Boarding houses’ were 
erected and private dwellings followed 
A nearby schoolhouse was built. The 
town and the company reacted upon 
each other to their mutual advantage, 
the one. furnishing operatives, the 
other work and wages. So the man- 
ufacture of cotton cloth in Dover 
began under John Williams. He was 
the founder of Dover’s modern pros- 
perity. It was his _ indefatigable 
activity which turned capital to the 


Cochecho falls. He secured the serv- 
ice of John Chase as mechanical 
superintendent, and Andrew Steele 


and Samuel Dunster, practical machin- 
ists. Every one worked with ardor, 
and all were soon rewarded by evident 
success. But Williams watched the 
river, anxious to harness it tonew task. 


The greater part of the water escaped. 


work, sweeping idly down to the 
village and seaward. With no knowl- 
edge of business economy, he was 
strong on development. Plans of 
extension and tremendous profits 
jostled in his mind. The outcome 
was the building of another factory, 
this time in the heart of the town. 
Skilled female operatives in Number 1 
could make about $2.33 per week. 
Daniel Hack received for full time 
$9 per week, Perkins, Swift and the 
two Tolmans nearly as much. Work 
began at sunrise and ended at sunset. 
A large body of mechanics and 
laborers were employed. Names can- 
not be given. The following is a 
complete list of male and female 
help in the rooms, 1820 and 1821: 
Esther Blake, Olive Butler, Eliza 
Bedell, Joan Brown, Theodosia Cor- 
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son, Mary Chase, Betsey Clark, 
Lydia Curtis, Sally Clay, Polly Clark, 
Abigail Cromwell, Nabby Crom- 
well, Sophia Clark, Caroline Curtis, 
Sally Chase, Mary Chadbourn, Eliza 
Daniels, Joan Drew, Ann Downs, 
Louise Doe, Sally Delano, Dorcas 
Downs, Asenath Downs, Louise 
Downs, Elvira Daniels, Sophia Drew, 
Lois Evans, Betsey Emery, Olive 
Goodwin, Statira Goodwin, Rhoda 
Gomery, Sarah Ham, Hannah Ham, 
Mary Henderson, Mary Hutchinson, 
Susan Hanneford, Olive Hurd, Eliza 
Hanscom, Elvira Hanscom, Ann 
Hodgdon, Esther Jones, Hannah Ken- 
ney, Mary Kenney, Lucretia Kelley, 
Eliza Littlefield, Mary Ann Nudd, 
Clara Nute, Nabby Nutter, Abigail 
Nutter, Joan Peirce, Vienna Paul, 
Lavina Patt, Mary Ricker, Lois 
Ricker, Abigail Ricker, Lydia Remick, 
Lydia Roberts, Mary Spinney, Bet- 
sey Styles, Kate Spinney, Lucy 
Trickey, Adeline Tebbetts, Jane C. 
Tebbetts, Kate. Varney, Mary Ann 
Varney, Rosanna Wentworth, Lydia 
Wentworth, Dolly Wentworth, Polly 
Warren, Lucretia Willey, Lydia 
Weeks, Susan Young, Hannah Young, 
Daniel Mack, John Perkins, Archi- 
bald Swift, Stephen P. Tolman, Ed- 
ward Tolman, Stephen Willey. 
January 21, 1821, the capital was 
increased to $500,000. In 1822 the 
same association, with others, began 
the erection of ““Number 2” factory. 
June 17, 1823, the capital was raised 
to $1,000,000, and the corporation 
name changed to Dover Manufactur- 
ing Company. In 1824 Number 2 
was finished, and Williams became 
agent of both establishments, and Paul 
was appointed superintendent of 
Number 1, where he remained until 
1828. June 20. 1826, the capitaliza- 
tion- was made $1,500,000, and there 
were three large factories in the 
village. The stock was controlled in 
Boston, and strong opposition to 
Williams developed. About this time 
some private operations of Williams 
and Wendell turned out disastrously. 
The directors waited till his legislative 
work at Concord was happily com- 
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pleted. He was invaluable there. 
Then Williams was superseded by 
James F. Curtis, work was suspended 
at Number 1, and Paul moved to 
the lower falls as superintendent. 
After this, matters pressed on swiftly. 
The Cochecho Manufacturing Com- 
pany, incorporated June 27, 1827, with 
a capital of $1,500,000, purchased the 
rights and works of the old company 
December 1, 1829, and the business 
of manufacturing was continued 
without interruption. Local stock- 
holders stood aghast. Men cursed 
and women. wept. 

Williams was nct quelled. It is 
impossible to state the conditions 
under which he obtained a lease of 
Number 1, but it is known that he 
repaired the buildings and machinery 
in 1831, and employed his cousin, John 
B. Stevens, who came to the Dover 
Manufacturing Company in 1825, as 
superintendent. Business was carried 
on under the name of ‘‘Belknap Com- 
pany.’ Whitwill and Bonds of Bos- 
ton, Mass., were interested the first 
year, and Wendell remained to the 
end. In 1833 there were 2,500 spin- 
dles and 100 looms in operation. 
Thirty men and boys and 100 females 
were employed. They turned out 
20,000 yards of cotton shirting per 
week. There were about 300 inhab- 
itants. The little adjunct to the 
village began to exert an influence. 
It called itself ‘Williamsville.’ A 
well supplied store provided for all 
their wants. 

In 1835 Eleazer Chamberlin con- 
tracted for the whole output. This 
was unsatisfactory, but there was 
sore need of ready cash. During the 
following year Williams was away, 
most of the time, engaged in divers 
unfortunate speculations in New York 
and Maine. Operations at the fac- 
tory were active until the spring of 
1837. Then came the panic. Thor- 
oughly aroused, resilient and furious, 
he exerted himself to the utmost. Hot 
with hope one moment, cold with 
fear the next, he rushed with rest- 
less energy into every chance that 
presented itselfi—only to droop as 
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speedily. Soon the works were main- 
tained by mere expedients. Payments 
were made with difficulty, and then 
only by heavily loading the future. 
He lost credit, and in consequence 
purchased material under great dis- 
advantages. At length he was unable 
to pay his help regularly, and one by 
one the better class deserted him. 
Finally the factory was closed. He 
rose every morning to throw aside 
the duns he dared not read. If he 
walked through the central part of 
the town, there were clamorous cred- 
itors he could not avoid. He could 
not break the net which held him, so 
he broke his heart. He had impov- 
erished every relative and every 
friend. In 1840, with his life-thread 
frayed and ready to snap at any 
moment, he left Dover forever. Death 
came at Boston July 17, 1843, bring- 
ing the only anodyne that can still 
heartache. 

But little more is known about this 
wonderful man. He was born in 
Alfred, Me., May 14, 1780. He 
established the Dover Fire Associa- 
tion; was master of Strafford Lodge in 
1817; agent of the Dover Nail Fac- 
tory; resided in Boston from 1819 
till 1822, John Wheeler acting as 
agent during his absence; procured 
subscriptions to stock of Dover Acque- 
duct Company; was chief marshal of 
local celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of American Independence, 
and represented Dover in the General 
Court 1825-6-7-8. Commercially 
and socially he was a pivotal man. 
Today he is a distant and romantic 
figure. One of the new streets was 
named after him. Wherever he went 
he commanded attention. He mar- 
ried Miss Sophia M. Mellen of Dover. 
She was a member of the First Con- 
gregational Church—dismissed No- 
vember 29, 1842 to New Church, 
Boston. In the heyday of his success 
he employed James Whitehouse to 
build a large brick dwelling house on 
Pleasant Street. It was the stateliest 
residential building in Dover. So far 


as is known, only one person remem- 
bers the carefully dressed gentleman 
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who, in the early years of the last 
century, passed in and out of the 
great door. 

He had fine horses, fine upholstery, 
plate, troops of servants, gave costly 
dinners, lawn-fetes, parties to young 
people who danced on canvas car- 
peting and acted masques and panto- 





mimes—and now and then of a sum- 
mer evening, he gathered his business 
friends under trees, whereupon there 
was much sipping of pungent sherry 
and mellow muscadel during the 
intervals of talk. After his downfall, 


the house became the property of 
John P. Hale. 











SOLDIERS’ GRAVES 
By Bela Chapin 


’Tis well as passing years succeed, 
On each returning May, 

The blossoms of the grove and mead 
Upon their graves to lay. 

With gratitude and love we yield 

The sweetest flowers of the field; 

With garden flowers deck the grave 

Where rest the honored and the brave. 





THE BONNY GREEN FOR ME 
By Frederick Myron Colby 


They sing of the rose’s crimson, of Heaven’s cerulean blue, 
The burnished sheen of silver that’s innocence’s own hue; 
For me I love the luster that colors leaf and tree, 

The em’rald hue of shamrock, the bonny green for me. 


The red of roses fadeth, pale waxeth white and blue; 

But o’er the earth the emerald spreads out its fairy hue. 
The growing meadow grasses, how bonnily they toss 
Their tall heads to the skylark, his hidden nest across! 


The verdant summer forest is fairest sight e’er seen; 

Its wealth of waving branches a wilderness of green! 

Well chose the ancient mother, our fair and blooming earth, 
When she would deck her beauty with color due its worth. 


A million glorious summers have stirred the growing grass; 
A million springtimes’ verdure have seen the winter pass. 
So flaunt your emerald beauty; of colors you are queen. 
The blue and gold of heaven have blent to make the green. 


Fade out the blue’s deep luster from the eternal sky; 
Blot out the radiant sunshine ;—the green will never die. 
For life and hope and freedom the bonny grasses wave, 
It tints the conqueror’s laurel,—the color of the brave. 








THE NEW FEDERATION PRESIDENT 
Nellie F. Woodward of Nashua 


The eighteenth annual session of 
the New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was held in Roches- 
ter, on Thursday and Friday, May 
25 and 26, with a registered attend- 
ance of 184 delegates, representing 
a majority of the eighty or more affili- 
ated clubs, with a total membership 
of about five thousand New Hamp- 
shire women, the president of the 
Federation—Mrs. Harriet G. Bur- 
lingame of Exeter—in the chair. 





Nellie F. Woodward 


The session was one of more than 
ordinary interest, many leaders in the 
women’s club movement from abroad 
being in attendance, including Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore of St. Louis, pres- 
ident of the General Federation, who 
was a prominent figure, and was heard 
with interest Friday afternoon and 
evening. 

The annual election of officers, on 
Friday, resulted in the choice of the 
following: President, Mrs. Nellie F. 
Woodward, Nashua; vice-presidents, 


Miss Jennie M. DeMerritt, Dover, 
Mrs. Annie B. Shepard, East Derry; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Alice P. 
Hosmer, Manchester; treasurer, Mrs. 
Idella D. Lamprey, Laconia; auditor, 
Mrs. Emma Weeks Roberts, Lancas- 
ter; General Federation state secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harriet G. Burlingame, 
Exeter. 

Mrs. Woodward, the newly elected 
president of this great organization, 
whose importance as a factor in New 
Hampshire progress is more generally 
recognized from year to year, as its 
influence in the sociological and eco- 
nomic fields increases, will, it is confi- 
dently believed, prove a worthy succes- 
sor in the line of brilliant women who 
have honored this position. She is a 
native of Nashua,where she has always 
resided—a daughter of the late Free- 
man Eastman and Susan E. (Howe) 
Tupper, and was educated in the 
schools of her native city. On the 
paternal side, she is descended from 
Thomas Tupper of Sandwich, Eng- 


_ land, who was an early settler of Sand- 


wich, Mass., and of the Ladds of 
Haverhill, and, on the maternal side 
of John Spofford and Elizabeth Scott, 
first settlers of Georgetown, Mass., 
and of the Howes of Peterborough. 

January 6, 1881, she was united 
in marriage with Dr. Josiah N. Wood- 
ward, a successful and distinguished 
medical practitioner of Nashua, whose 
death occurred in November last, and 
who, though a native of Massachusetts, 
was an ardent lover of his adopted 
state, interested in and _ laboring 
for its welfare. For the last fifteen 
years, Dr. and Mrs. Woodward had 
a summer home at the head of New- 
found Lake in Hebron. 

Mrs. Woodward has long been in- 
terested in club work, as an active 
member of thé Nashaway Woman’s 
Club of Nashua, which she has served 
two years as treasurer, one year as 
first vice-president and for the past 

















When I am Dead 


two years most efficiently as its pres- 
ident. During her administration, the 
club membership was largely increased, 
and much interest developed in 
questions of public concern, particu- 
larly in the introduction of manual 
training as a feature of the public 
school system, to which object the 
club contributed substantially: At 
the banquet incident to the celebra- 
tion of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
club, Mrs. Woodward officiated most 
happily as toastmistress. For the 
last two years, she was first vice-pres- 
ident of the State Federation, having 
previously served two years as second 
vice-president, her promotion to the 
presidency this year coming in nat- 
ural order as well as by virtue of merit. 
Last year, she was a delegate from the 
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New Hampshire Federation to the 
Tenth Biennial Session of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Aside from the home life, whose 
duties she has never neglected, Mrs. 
Woodward has not given her atten- 
tion to club work alone, but has been 
a faithful and devoted member of 
other organizations. She is amember 
of Matthew Thornton Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Nashua; of New Hampshire’s 
Daughters and of the New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association. She is 
also a member of the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church of Nashua, of the 
Woman’s Auxillary of the Y. M.C. A., 
and of the King’s Daughters Benevo- 
lent Association. 





WHEN I AM DEAD 
By L. J. H. Frost 


When I am dead I shall not care 
If dark clouds lower or skies be fair; 
Should people praise or people blame, 
Both unto me will be the same 

When I am dead. 


If earth be clad in robes of snow, 

Or sweet flowers bloom, I shall not know; 

If bright birds pass on golden wing, 

I shall not hear the songs they sing 
When I am dead. 


And if some friend with loving thought, 
Speaks of some kindly work I wrought, 
I shall not heed the sweet words now, 
Or feel the kiss upon my brow 

When I am dead. 


I shall not feel the lack of cheer 
That grieved my heart while living here; 
Or hear the bitter words and cold, 
That hurt me so in days of old, 
When I am dead. 


For I shall sleep to wake again, 

Where joy is not akin to pain; 

So loved ones, Jay me down to rest, 

With sweet white lilies on my breast, 
When I am dead. 
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CAPT. JOHN B. COOPER 


Capt. John B. Cooper, postmaster of 
Newport, and long a prominent citizen of the 
town, died May 18, 1911, after a long illness. 

Captain Cooper was a native of Walpole, 
born February 14, 1841. His parents died 
while he was yet a child, and he lived with 
different families in Alstead for a time, but in 
youth went to Newport where he learned 
the blacksmith’s trade. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he enlisted in the First New 
Hampshire Volunteers and after the discharge 
of that regiment reénlisted in the Ninth in 
which he was captain of Company K. He 
was severely wounded at Antietam, and as 
senior captain was in command of his regi- 
ment from the time of the Battle of the Mine 
before Petersburg until it was finally mustered 
out. 

After the war he pursued his trade for a 
time at Sunapee, but soon returned to New- 
port where he resided through life. He was 
an active republican and prominent in public 
affairs, serving as moderator for twenty years, 
as selectman, representative, state senator, 
member of the constitutional convention of 
1876, postmaster under President Hayes, 
again under Roosevelt, and received a reap- 
pointment last year. 

He married in August, 1861, Mary O. Moody 
of Newport, who survives him, with one son, 
Mark O. Cooper. 


ALDO M. RUMERY 


Aldo M. Rumery of Ossipee, long a lead- 
ing citizen of Carroll County, died at his home 
in Ossipee May 5, 1911. 

He was born in Effingham October 10, 1842, 
a son of John M. and Sarah Rumery, and was 
married January 3, 1870,to Sarah M., daughter 
of Samuel J. and Sarah Quarles of Ossipee, 
who was a sister of Col. Samuel D. Quarles. 
He was town clerk of Effingham in 1869 and 
1870; selectman from 1875 to 1877, when he 
removed to Ossipee. He served as a member 
of the school board of Ossipee for some years 
from 1877, and as town treasurer from 1884. 

He was registrar of deeds for Carroll County 
from 1881 to 1887 when he was appointed 
clerk of the county Court, which office he 
held with universal satisfaction and conspic- 
uous ability to the time of his death. 

He served one term in the legislature of 
the state and was a member of Charter Oak 
Lodge of Free Masons of Effingham. 

Five days after the death of Mr. Rumery, 
his wife, who was seriously ill at the time of 
his decease, also passed away. They left 
one son, Howard, a lawyer in Chicago, and a 
daughter, Laura, at home. 


WILBUR C. STEARNS 


Wilbur C. Stearns, long familiarly known 
as ‘‘Webb”’ Stearns, and a prominent figure 


‘in North Country life in old stage driving 


times, died at Plymouth, May 8, in his 
ninetieth year. 

Mr. Stearns was born in Danville, Vt., 
October 3, 1821, the son of John and Lydia 
Wheaton Stearns, and was educated in the 
public schools and Danville and Lyndon 
academies. He learned the trade of a har- 
ness maker in youth but abandoned it for 
stage driving and soon became a famous 
“whip.” He drove between Montpelier and 
Bakersfield, Vt., and later between Plym- 
outh and Littleton, N. H., through the 
Notch. In 1863, he entered the employ of 
the. Boston, Concord & Montreal railroad 
as a conductor, and became popular in 
that capacity in which he served a number of 
years. For many years previous to his death 
he had served as an adjustor of fire claims for 
the Boston & Maine railroad, retiring from 
active work, on a pension, on the first of Jan- 
uary last. 

In 1845, he married Lucy Reed of Worces- 
ter, Vt., who died in 1878, leaving one 
daughter, now Mrs. W. R. Brackett of Plym- 
outh. In 1881, he married again, Mrs. 
Louise Eastman, who also died about a year 
ago. 


J. HENRY DEARBORN 


J. Henry Dearborn, a prominent citizen 
of Pembroke and well known throughout cen- 
tral New Hampshire, died in that town, 
March 24, after a year’s illness. 

He was a son of Joseph Jewell and Sarah 
(Jenness) Dearborn, born in Deerfield April 
19, 1849. He was educated at Pembroke, 
Phillips Exeter and Andover academies 
and Harvard College. He was extensively 
engaged in agriculture, as well as in real es- 
tate and other business operations. He was 
a Knight Templar, Odd Fellow and Patron 
of Husbandry and prominent in these fra- 
ternities. 

November 9, 1880, Mr. Dearborn was united 
with Miss Sarah Frances Stevens, daughter 
of the late Hon. Josiah Stevens of Con- 
cord, who survives with three children, Jenness 
Stevens, Joseph Jewell and Sarah Elizabeth 
Dearborn. 


COL. ALBERT W. METCALF 


Col. Albert W. Metcalf, late of Keene, 
a Union veteran, and later prominently con- 
nected with the New Hampshire National 
Guard, died in Springfield, Mass., May 17. 

Colonel Metcalf was the son of Zenas and 
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Martha Temple Metcalf, born in Gilsum, 
December 28, 1841. He removed in early 
life to Westminister, Vt., where he was liv- 
ing when the Civil War broke out. He 
served in both the Second and Twelfth Ver- 
mont regiments, and was seriously wounded, 
one of his wrists being disabled. 

After the war, he located in Keene, where he 
worked for a time as a carpenter and after- 
ward as clerk in Clark’s grocery. Here he 
joined Company G in the Keene Light Guard 
Battalion, rising soon, from sergeant to 
captain, and ultimately to the command of 
the Second Regiment, New Hampshire Na- 
tional Guard, with which organization he was 
very popular. 

October 19, 1871, he married Miss Addie 
M. Starkey, by whom he had two sons, Albert 
A. and Robert W., both of whom reside in 
Springfield, where Colonel Metcalf and wife 
removed several years since. 


CLARA WHITMAN REED, M. D. 


Dr. Clara Whitman Reed, born in Alstead, 
February 2, 1840, died at South Acworth, 
January 18, 1911. 

She was the daughter of Joel and Claracy 
Porter who removed from Alstead to South 
Acworth when she was thirteen years of age, 
and where she attended school until her mar- 
riage at the early age of seventeen to William 
F. Whitman, a worthy and promising young 
man who enlisted in the Union service in the 
Civil War, and was instantly killed August 
31, 1863. Six years later, May 9, 1869, she 
married George F. Reed, of Acworth, who died 
June 20, 1874. 

Thrown upon her own resources, with a 
daughter by her first husband to rear and edu- 
cate, she determined to take up the study of 
medicine, for which she had a strong natural 
inclination, and, pursuing the same, she grad- 
uated from the Boston University School of 
Medicine in 1878, immediately commencing 
practice at Bellows Falls, Vt., where she 
continued nine years, when, seeking a larger 
field, she removed to Newton, Mass, 
where she continued in active practice till 
April, 1910, when failing health compelled 
retirement, and she returned to her old home 
in South Acworth, where, after long suffering 
heroically borne, she passed to the higher life. 
To her nobleness of heart, her love of her work 
and success in her chosen profession many 
friends bear loving testimony. She is sur- 
vived by one daughter, Viola M. Whitman. 


HON. ALFRED BEARD KITTREDGE. 


Hon. Alfred Beard Kittredge, formerly 
United States senator from South Dakota, 
a native of the town of Nelson, born March 
28, 1861, died at Hot Springs, Ark., May 
4, 1911. 

He was a son of Russell H. and Laura F. 
Kittredge. He spent his youth in Jaffrey, 
whither the family removed; fitted for college 
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and graduated at Yale, in 1882 and from the 
Yale Law School in 1885. .He immediately 
went West, locating for practice at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., where he continued, soon 
acquiring a large business and wide reputa- 
tion for ability. He took an active part in 
politics as a Republican and was a member 
of the state senate from 1889 to 1893. He was 
a member of the Republican State Committee 
from 1892 to 1900. In July, 1901, he was ap- 
pointed United States senator to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Senator Kyle, and 
in 1903 was elected to succeed himself for a full 
term of six years, till 1909. During his senator- 
ship he was made chairman of the Inter-oceanic 
Canal Commission, and in that capacity inves- 
tigated for the United States the title to rights 
of the Isthmus of Panama purchased from the 
French government. His report was regarded 
as an unusually strong document. 

The father of the deceased, a {brother, 
Prof. H. W. Kittredge, of Westfield, Mass., 
two sisters, Mrs. C. B. Hall of Greenwood, 
Mass., and Mrs. C. P. Pearson, survive. 


REV. JOHN W. LANE 


Rev. John W. Lane, a native of South 
Newmarket, now Newfields, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at North Hadley, 
Mass., died May 13. 

Mr. Lane was the son of Charles and Han- 
nah (French) Lane, born September 7, 1827. 
He was fitted for college at Franklin Seminary, 
Pembroke Academy and the Merrimack Nor- 
mal Institute, and entered Princeton in 1852, 
but changed the next year to Amherst from 
which he graduated in 1856, and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1859. In 
1860, he was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Whately, Mass., continu- 
ing for eighteen years, serving several years, 
also, as instructor in elocution at Amherst 
College. May 1, 1878, he was installed as 
pastor of the church at North Hadley and con- 
tinued until his resignation a few days before 
his sudden death from pneumonia. During 
this pastorate, he was also for several years 
an instructor in elocution at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. He also served 
on the school board and as a trustee of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

In 1868 Mr. Lane married Miss Mary 
Haynes of Townsend, Mass., a graduate and 
teacher at Mount Holyoke College. Eight 
children were born to them, of whom five are 
living, John E., a physician of Seattle, Wash.; 
Amy S8., a teacher in Saginaw, Mich.; Wallace 
R., a patent lawyer in Chicago; Wilfred G., 
a lawyer, of Valdosta, Ga., and Susan K., a 
graduate nurse, of Montclair, N. J. 


WILLIAM R. DUNHAM, M. D. 


Dr. William Russell Dunham, born in Ches- 
terfield, September 15, 1834, died in Keene, 
May 8, 1911. 

Doctor Dunham was the son of Ira and 
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Savona (Prentiss) Dunham, who removed in 
his childhood to Londonderry, Vt. In his youth 
he worked in a mill in Hinsdale, but later, took 
up the study of medicine and graduated from 
Harvard Medical School in 1865. He com- 
menced practice in Westmoreland, where he 
remained fifteen years, removing then to 
Keene where he continued through life. 

He was a member of the New Hampshire 
and Connecticut River medical societies, 
and the American association for the advance- 
ment of science and had written quite exten- 
sively on scientific subjects and _ psychic 
phenomena. Politically he was a Republican 
and in religion a Unitarian. He is survived 
by a widow and daughter. 


REV. WILLIAM H. DEARBORN, D. D. 


Rev. William Hooper Dearborn, D. D., 
born in Weare, May 8, 1847, died at St. Albans, 
Vt., May 20, 1911. 

Doctor Dearborn was the son of Moses and 
Betsey (Philbrick) Dearborn, the eleventh 
of thirteen children; was educated in the pub- 
lic school and Tilton and Francestown acad- 
emies; taught school for a time and then en- 
tered Tufts College Divinity School, from 
which he graduated in 1879. He was pastor 
of the Universalist Church at Hartford, 
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Conn., for sixteen years, and afterward 
preached at Augusta, Me., Jamaica Plain, 
Medford and Peabody, Mass., in New 
York City and at St. Albans, where he 
had been located about a year at the time 
of his death. He was highly esteemed as a 
preacher and asa man. _ In 1904, he received 
the degree of doctor of divinity from Tufts 
College. His remains were brought to South 
Weare for interment in the old family burial lot. 


REV. FREDERICK C. PRIEST, D. D. 


Rev. Frederick Clarence Priest, D. D., 
born in Winchester, August 26, 1861, died at 
Elgin, Ill., May 15, 1911. 

He studied for the ministry after a time 
spent in mechanical pursuits, from a deep sense 
of duty, graduating from Tufts Divinity 
School in 1890. He preached for a time at 
Derby Line, Vt.; then at Marblehead 
and Saugus, Mass., and went to Chi- 
cago as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer 
in 1899, continuing till 1906, when he relin- 
quished the pastorate on account of ill health. 
He married, first, in 1883, Miss Addie Leith 
who died in 1902. In 1906, he married Ma- 
tilda J. Brown of Chicago. He received the 
degree of doctor of divinity from Lombard 
University in 1902. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Up to the time of this writing no agree- 
ment has been reached by the Governor and 
Council as to the appointment of the three 
members of the Public Service Commission 
provided for at the recent session of the Legis- 
lature. It is eminently desirable that this 
commission be made up and organized for 
work without delay, since it has important 
general duties to perform, and is specially 
charged with the work of establishing rea- 
sonable railway fares and freights, upon due 
investigation—a work as essential, under 
the circumstances, to the railroads as to the 
people. The difficulty seems to lie in the 
failure or refusal of the Council or three 
members thereof, constituting a majority, to 
approve any combination of names of men 
put up to them by the Governor thus far. 
This is not the first time, however, when there 
has been a dead-lock between the Governor 
and Council over the matter of an appoint- 
ment, the same existing in some instances 
for several months, as may be the case in 
this emergency, though an early agreement 
is greatly to be hoped for. 


Martha Dana Shepard was reported as 
being present and serving as pianist at the 


Memorial Day exercises in the town of Ash- 
land this year. To Ashland people of mid- 
dle age and past, her presence and service in 
this capacity must have been a pleasant re- 
minder of the days when her residence in 
their midst was the one fact in which all the 
townspeople took special pride. Not Ash- 
land alone, but all New Hampshire, rejoices 
in the continued life and health of this talented 
daughter of the Granite State. 


Another New Hampshire daughter, resi- 
dent in Massachusetts, who has won success 
and distinction as a public entertainer, is 
Maude Gordon Roby of Malden, native of 
Bristol, whose ‘‘Legends and Songs from 
Many Lands,”’ in costume, have been widely 
enjoyed and greatly admired. Her many 
friends in New Hampshire rejoice in her 
success. 


If subscribers for the GranITE MONTHLY 
in arrears will bring their subscription up to 
date and a year in advance, it will be to their 
own advantage as well as that of the pub- 
lisher. 
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